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UNITED STATES ARMY 

THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
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Dear Walt: 

From time to time the Army Staff undertakes 
a review of United States objectives in Vietnam, and 
the inclosed paper is our latest effort. I would be 
interested in your comments. 

Most sincerely, 


HAROg)/K. JOHNSON 
GeneraT; United States Army 
Chief of Staff 


Honorable Walt W. Rostow 
Special Assistant to the President 
The White House 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: CHIEF OF STAFF, US ARMY 

SUBJECT: US Objectives in Vietnam (U) 

1. 


Z 8 AMR 1957 

NOTED — C/S ]|S ARMY 8 1 MAR 196? 
"Excellent stufo. JOHNSON'' 

l(Luu^ 

. R. D. RENICK, JR. 

LTC, GS 

Assistant Secretary of 
the General Staff 

(S) In your note, (Incl 1), you Indicated that there were obscure 
terms expressing US objectives for SVN appearing in policy documents and 
you requested that objectives be catalogued in four categories and that we 
attempt to discover what might be new or a deviation from the past. We 
have conducted an analysis of US objectives by category from 1949 to the 
present (Incl 2, Recapitulation, and Incl 3, Full Analysis). The detailed 
conclusions reached are shown in Inclosure 3, red marker. 

2. (S) We have determined that there are several reasons why US 

objectives are often expressed in nonspecific terms (Incl 3, green marker). 
Also, we have catalogued US objectives as you requested and have found that 
there have been significant shifts over time in each category. Inclosure 
2 is a recapitulation of the major documents examined, though not all- 
inclusive. The significant features of each policy "milestonej’^are^f^flectCd 
in the "Remarks" section at the bottom of each column. A narrative ‘treat- 
ment of the objectives trend is included within the body of the^.anal/Sxs 
(Incl 3) together with a tabular display of information gleaned ■irqm all 
statements /documents considered. . /• 


3. 


o- 


% 


O- 

A 


(S) The recent trend of objectives pertaining to a VN settlem&tt 
and regionalism bears watching by the staff. We are monitoring alfjxefe^nces 
to these two subjects closely in order to influence the security considerations 
when it becomes necessary. 

4. (U) No further action is recommended’ at this time. 


3 r Incl 




1. CofSA note, 5 FebphZ 

2. US Objectives Higfitl^^ 

3. Analysis w/lncl: 
Chronologicalu^isplay 
of US Objectives S3 
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By 1LUA, D.ce .ZlZ 

MEMORANDUM FOR: CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY 




SUBJECT: An Independent Non- Communist South Vietnam 


1. (S) In a discussion with General Wilson on 27 January, you 
pointed out the apparent inconsistency between recent State Department 
comments concerning acceptability of communist participation in the 
government of South Vietnam and comments contained in National Security 
Action Memorandums pertaining to the same issue. This paper examines 
current State Department actions to determine if US policy toward 
acceptance of conmunist participation Is actually changing, and reviews 
existing NSAMs to determine whether they reflect such change. 

2. (S) US policy toward accepting VC participation in the govern- 
ment of SVN is being reconsidered and will probably change. 

a. NSAM 288, "Implementation of SVN Programs", dated 17 March 
1964, states that we seek an independent Non-Communist South Vietnam. v- 

b. A draft NSAM, "Strategic Guidelines for 1967 in Vietnam" ; 

was prepared by State. It accepts both participation of individual 

VC in government and possible recognition of the NLF as a legitimate 
political party in the next election. 

c. The JCS, in commenting on State’s draft (para 2b above), 
added a statement of US objectives and Indicated willingness to permit 
reintegration of rehabilitated VC in national life, but not. necessarily 
government. 


3. Mr. Vance revised the draft NSAM and forwarded it to Mr. Rostow 
on 28 January (Incl 1). Mr. Vance reworded the JCS-proposed US objective 
(Gold marker) and took a position that would permit individual VC (rehab- 
ilitated or otherwise) to vote (Blue marker) • 

• 

4. (S) There are other indications that US policy is changing. 
Under pressure from Ambassador Lodge, Premier Ky promised that General 
Thieu would make a speech on 3 February offering civil and political 
rights to VC who return to the GVN side. This was previously agreed to 
by Ky at Manila as a part of the National Reconciliation Campaign. In 
addition, State unsuccessfully attempted to prevent the Constituent 
Assembly from including a clause in the constitution which bans political 
activity by fotmet comnunis ts « 
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5. (S) I see no need for an Army Initiated JCS action at this 

time; however, we ..will continue to monitor the development of the new 
NSAM and keep you Informed. 


1 Incl 

JCS 2343/974-3 


UA DDV T TMT.P.Y \TR . H 

\ 


HARRY J. LEMLEY, MR. 
Lieutenant General, GS 
Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations 


WALTER T. KERWIN, JR. 

Major General, GS 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations (PO) 
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HIS TORI CAL ANALYSIS OF US OBJECTIVES IN VIETNAM 


1. (S) Purpose , The overall purpose of this paper is to analyze 
US objectives in Vietnam over time to determine the trend of US policy 
in that country. Specifically the task is to determine whether the USG 
has been, or appears to be contemplating a major deviation or departure 
from objectives over the past several years. 

2. (S) Method of Analysis , Source materials for the paper are 
documents which can be considered to constitute the official position of 
the USG, or a significant segment thereof. Among the sources reviewed 
are public speeches by senior Administration officials, NSAMs, NSC policy 
papers, and State Department and AID publications. Additionally, documents 
in draft were also considered since, though not finalized, they represent 
the views of significant figures of the government in positions to influence 
policy. The documents reviewed, considered as policy 'miles tones 1 , have 
been subjected analysis to derive conclusions in four different categories: 

a. Political objectives. 

j ’ 

b. Military objectives. 

c. Economic objectives. 

d. Sociological objectives. 

In the general discussion which follows, observations are made 
on USG policy trends over time. In many documents reviewed, objectives 
are not stated as such, but programs, tasks and policies are delineated 
from which objectives can be deduced or inferred. Therefore they are 
included in the analysis along with statements of objectives. In addition, 
negative objectives (such as n US will not tolerate communist aggression”) 
are also considered as indicative of the trends of US policy. 

3. (S) General Discussion. 


a. Political objectives. USG political objectives have* been 
remarkably consistent over the time period considered (1949-1967). This 
is due in large measure to the nature of our society and the frame of 
reference in which we view the political process in the United States. 
This is one of the reasons why our objectives are expressed in general 
terms such as ”a non-communist Vietnam”, "government determined by 
popular expression", and "freedom from aggression". 
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US political objectives have been consistent because US interests 
have been consistent. Our society is a stable one and requires a stable 
world in which to function at the optimum level. This does not imply 
that we cannot abide change, but that we wish to see change and progress 
take place in an orderly rather than chaotic fashion. The number of 
courses of action open to us to achieve our objectives are usually limited 
and those courses holding promise of success even more so. 

The statement of political objectives in general terms is reasonable 
since it gives the USG the maximum flexibility in their attainment and 
acknowledges that few objectives are ever fully realized,, When objectives 
are too specifically stated, the slightest deviation, which may be due to 
changing circumstances, can be criticized by political opponents (both 
domestic and foreign) as failure to achieve the originally stated objective. 
The Administration no doubt realized the validity of a generalized expres- 
sion of objectives when the President enunciated in 1963 the goal of having 
US military personnel home from Vietnam by Christmas of 1965. This pro- 
nouncement was severely refuted by history and the lesson taught was 
apparently well learned. Expression of objectives as generalities, by 
most odds, better serves the policy-makers 1 purpose than specifics. ; With 
minor exceptions, the USG has clung to the often repeated basic goal of 
preservation of a non-communist Vietnam, secure from aggression and free 
to chart its own course in the international system. Political objectives 
can continue to be expected to be so enunciated. 

When the US has announced more specific objectives they have been 
expressed within the larger general framework and have often reflected 
the anxieties of the times. They have been related to a particularly 
vexing problem, usually of short term nature. The objectives in these 
cases can be implied as stop-gap measures. One objective of the early 
60* s — to assist GVN to improve its relations with neighboring Cambodia — 
mirrored the antagonisms between the two states and the USG f s desire to 
ameliorate quickly one source of friction. While this objective still 
persists, there is less emphasis on it now than then. The recurring 
crises for US foreign policy in SVN through the period are highlighted 
by the specificity of objectives. Specifics also tend to appear more in 
classified papers than in public statements, reflecting the attentiveness 
of the Administration to the weight of public opinion. 

The most obvious departure from the near -axiomatic and time -honored 
objective of a non-cotnmunis t Vietnam has occurred in recent months when the 
US position has suggested the necessity for an eventual political accom- 
modation with the Vietcong. It has been proposed that VC/NLF be 
restructured into the fabric of society, be extended the franchise. as 
individuals, or that the indigenous communists even be officially 
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permitted to function politically as a recognized entity. This thesis 
was at no time expressed prior to late 1966 and can likely be attributed 
to a growing awareness in the American government that the domestic 
political strength of the NLF is of such magnitude that its existence 
cannot be arbitrarily rejected by re-expression of perennial rhetoric. 

The plethora of efforts made in recent months to achieve negotiations 
have consistently drawn attention to the political realities inherent 
in achieving a settlement by frequent reference to the VC T s 'points*. 

This theme can be expected to continue unless other circumstances dic- 
tate a marked decline in popular support for the communists within SVN. 

The magnitude of accommodation required, however, cannot be predicted at 
this time. This factor, while relatively new in the US position vis-a- 
vis SVN, is consistent with our historical propensity to permit re-entry 
into society of those who were *’out-of -step'*. The US has tolerated the 
reconciliation of all but the most strident deviationis ts whether nazis, 
facists or communists within the political stream of a nation's life. 

An additional point of interest and one traceable through time, has 
been the geographical orientation of our stated objectives. Throughout 
the 1950*s, our policy positions usually were concerned with Asia as an 
entity rather than exhibiting unusual interest in any particular segment. 
In those years, we concentrated on the dragon China, contemplating where 
the Red Hordes might move next and developed a strategy to hem them in on 
all sides. In the latter years of the decade, while we still referred 
obliquely to the continent entiere , the objectives were oriented towards 
SVN as our commitment there increased. Now it seems that the objectives 
trend is moving again towards regional emphasis, perhaps reflecting grow- 
ing US optimism in the outcome in SVN to the extent that we can afford to 
lift our sights towards future policy alternatives in multi -lateralism. 

b. Military Objectives: The manner in which military objectives 

have been expressed through the years have, not unlike the political 
objectives, reflected .the concerns of the Administration with the critical 
events of the day. To a large extent, military objectives have been 
couched in terms more specific than general, revealing the JCS hand in 
their formulation. The military penchant to denote tasks with logic and 
clarity in order that the conflict could be prosecuted effectively comes 
through clearly. 

The chain of objectives traces the earlier concern with the guerrilla 
aspects of the war and reveals an almost official nonchalance to the idea 
that events could ever assume the serious proportions that they have in 
recent years. Early objectives were concerned primarily with strengthen- 
ing of RVNAF (usually in quantitative terms) until the likely magnitude 
of the task became apparent in late 1961. Then a clarion call for "full 
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mobilization" of SVN manpower and material resources was made. Attention 
was also paid in this period to border control measures as the extent of 
external support was revealed. Although early military efforts favored 
the country-wide "shotgun" approach to countering subversive activity, 
by 1963 stated US military objectives recognized the priority for opera- 
tions in the rice-rich southern delta region. Later the geographical 
priority was adjusted to include other critical areas such as Saigon, the 
central highlands and coastal plains. As the US commitment grew, the 
deterrence feature of the conflict began to be expressed. Military 
operations were justified in terms like "quick and determined action now 
will preclude a larger Asian war later." The USG recognition of the 
strategic importance of SVN was seized upon by observers, pundits, and 
academics and debated widely as the "Domino Theory." The expressed 
objective of keeping the conflict limited also reveals the Administrations 
concern with uncontrolled expansion in the shadow of nuclear weapons. 
Despite the tactical error in 1963 of concentrating on the short term 
aspects of the conflict, the long term requirement for US troop participa- 
tion in SVN has now been soberly recognized and there has been no refer- 
ence, except in general terms, to even a tentative time frame until 
hostilities end. The most specific expression seems to be that first 
announced at Manila in October 1966 — troop withdrawal within six months 
after aggression ceases and SVN's security is guaranteed. One of the more 
recent significant announcements of military objectives seems more inform- 
ational than martial. That is, to make it clearly evident to all that the 
war is being won in the south by US-FWMAF. This is calculated to achieve 
a tri-faceted goal: 

(1) Influence US domestic popular opinion in favor of 
our military actions. 

(2) Secure additional international political and 
military support. 

(3) Move Hanoi steadily towards negotiating an end to 
the war or unilaterally ceasing its external support. 

In summary, expressed or implied military objectives have been stated 
more specifically than political objectives and have changed frequently 
in accordance with the exigencies of the situation. This is indicative 
of a determination to continue operations at the level necessary to achieve 
military defeat of enemy forces within SVN, regardless of the time 
required. 
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c. Economic objectives. Here we observe a trend of early ex- 
pression of objectives in general, non-quant ifiable terms changing in 
recent years to decidedly more explicit ones as the US commitment deepened, 
as the inherent weaknesses of the GVN became exposed, and as the acceptance 
of Revolutionary Development highlighted the demands for rapid improvement 
of the standard of living in rural Vietnam. By their very progressive 
nature, goals sought in the economic sphere could be expressed categorically 
rather than camouflaged by noble rhetorical generalities. Only the most 
pessimistic observer could take issue with an objective of f, doubling rice 
production” or "expanding handicraft industries.” Most dissenters must 
argue about how resources are allocated, not whether they should be 
allocated. 

Although control of inflation has always been an implied objective, 
the US Administration's cognizance of the dangers of an uncontrolled run- 
away SVN economy became apparent in early 1966 following the rapid intro- 
duction of US forces and the unchecked movement of large segments of the 
population from rural to urban areas, attendant with conflict growth in 
the countryside. The related problem of inefficient and inadequate port 
facilities which could not disgorge consumables fast enough to absorb 
excess piasters served to give impetus to a demand-pull inflation with 
obvious dire consequences for an economy already seriously strained. USG 
objectives became most explicit — halt inflation now — and policy directives 
described several precise measures to be instituted on a crash basis. In 
recent months, with the boom retarded, US economic goals have been defined 
in terms of eradicating the root causes for instability and have been more 
related to accelerated rural development. Of considerable interest has 
been the US Administration's exploratory forays into regional development,* 
expressed in conjunction with US objectives in SVN by President Johnson 
in 1965 and again by the Declaration following the .Manila Conference. 

While regionalism has been discussed primarily in economic terms, it bears 
overtones of political and military significance. This suggests that 
post-war US policy is leaning towards an Asian entente whose composition 
and functions are as yet obscure. . This could take many forms but hints at 
the demise of an US -led SEATO in favor of wider cooperative involvement 
of the nations of Asia, and less reliance upon absolute American military 
guarantees . 

The ends of USG economic policies in SVN have tended to be expressed 
by clear-cut programs, particularly within the past two years as it 
became obvious that broad application of general objectives in broadcast 
fashion did not suit the peculiarities of the situation. The most heart- 
ening sign is the concentration on rural problems to accentuate Revolu- 
tionary Development activity. US support of regionalism based initially 
on economic and cultural considerations and looking towards mid-range 
military and political cooperation is well advanced. 
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d. Sociological Objectives. It is difficult, in many cases, 
to separate sociological from economic or political aims especially when 
they pertain to internal development in SVN. The three are often indistinct 
and definitive statement of targets for social progress cannot always be 
made. One can postulate that re-allocation of 1,000,000 acres of land can 
attenuate the level of social dissatisfaction, but he cannot say how much. 

USG sociological objectives have, like political objectives, been cloaked 
in ambiguity for the most part but not for the same reasons. Within the 
past six months, there has been a search for yardsticks by which social 
progress could be measured and conclusions for future programs drawn. 

The imprecise manner in which objectives of this category have been 
cast also reveals the peculiarities of the structure of the Washington 
and Overseas Mission apparatus which is not geared to the exigencies of 
sociological development. In USOM, there is no Sociological Division* 
staffed by psychologists, social anthropologists and case workers similar 
to the welfare agencies in CONUS. 

Despite the general trend of sociological objectives, the USG has 
nonetheless endeavored on occasion to convey definitively what it desired 
in the nature of progress. The high water mark was reached in NSAM 288, 

March of 1964, which proposed a civil administrative corps of 40,000 
cadremen to attack vigorously the problems of disease, poverty and illiter- 
acy in 8,000 hamlets. Like many other proposals, this positive one was 
diluted and impeded by the lethargic GVN bureaucracy and never amounted 
to much. Again, the positive approach was attempted by the Manila Seven 
with a re-statement of specific measures to be undertaken. These goals still 
stand. 

Thus, the trend over time reflects general US interest in winning 
"the minds and hearts of the people* 1 , with occasional fits and starts 
at specifics which have seemed to lose momentum as other events seized 
our attention. Goals,, good ones, are now exactly phrased. Their accomplish- 
ment now, as before, depends on our ability to reform GVN. 

4. (TS) Chronological Delineation of Milestones* of US Objectives . 

In this section the significant documentary milestones are discussed 
chronologically in order to highlight the trends and shifts of US objec- 
tives as they have been altered by events. Although many documents were 
reviewed, this section does not incorporate features of all because some 
were relatively unimportant and some were merely reiterations of previous 
statements. A complete summary in expanded form is at Inclosure 1. 

a. December 1949, NSC 48/2. 
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(1) Reflects earlier concern with Soviet rather than 
Chinese influence in the region. 

(2) Objective considered Asia as a whole rather than 

Indo-China. 

(3) From the outset, US objectives centered on containing 

communism. 

b. February 1950, NSC 64. 

(1) First US recognition of Indo-Chinese states as political 

entities . 

(2) Emphasized two -bloc alignment of the world. 

(3) Earliest hint that perhaps China and not USSR would 
be dominant communist influence in the region. 

c. May 1951, NSC 48/5. 

(1) While the political objectives allude to US influence 
in creating a China that rejects aggression as a policy, US military 
objectives of containment and economic denial seemed designed to thwart 
such an outcome. 


(2) Economic objectives specified increased trade among the 
non-communist- states of the region — a premature ploy for regional cooper- 
ation. 


d; June 1952, NSC 124/2. 

(1) The experience of Korea is reflected in USG concern 
over CHICOM intervention in Indo-China. 

(2) Continuing US perception of the solidarity of the 
communist movement is evident. 

e. August 1954, NSC 5429/2. 

(1) Earliest statement of criticality of SVN in main- 
tenance of regional stability — the "Domino Theory", which has persisted 
until today in minds of many official US policymakers. 

• 

(2) At this point, US objectives became much more explicit 
concerning Vietnam as it appeared to represent the newest center of conflict 
between east and west. 
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(3) Expressed objective of creation of a regional security 
alliance, which resulted in SEATO. 

f. September 1956, NSC 5612/1 and subsequent papers through 

1959. 


-US embarked upon three-year long objective of re-unifying the 
two Vietnams as one anti -communist state. 

g. January 1961, the US Country Team Plan. 

(1) A general expression of objectives reflecting US 
optimism over a successful outcome in the near future. 

(2) Oriented toward creating internal stability. 

h. May 1961, NS AM 521 and Presidential Program for Vietnam. 

(1) Strong statement of objective of anti -communist SVN, 
reflecting continuing interest in such. 

(2) Focused on need to develop international support for 
GVN, as stated in previous years. 

(3) First consideration of necessity for future US troop 

commitment. 

i. October 1963, White House Press Statement. 

(1) Expressed US military goal of restoring order in 
SVN within two years. 

(2) Objective of GVN reform expressed US concern with 
religious and political unrest. This objective has recurred with peaks 
and troughs of emphasis through time. 

j. November 1963, NSAM 273. 

-Although external support had been often alluded to 
previously, stated objective was to reveal magnitude of NVN effort to 
world. This has persisted to the present time. 

k. March 1964, NSAM 288. 

(1) The most specific statement of objectives since 1961; 
it became the basic position upon which US efforts have rested until 
recently. 
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(2) Was a comprehensive paper that provided precise objec- 
tives in all four categories and strongly reiterated the US goal of non- 
communist SVN, whose security would be guaranteed. 

(3) Suggested that neutralism might be the ultimate politi- 
cal solution for SVN, rather than a western-aligned, SEATO-protected SVN. 

l. April 1965, Presidential Speech, Johns Hopkins University. 

(1) Emphasized the pre-emptive nature of the conflict— to 
prevent larger Asian land war in future years. 

(2) Rebirth of suggestion that future US policy might favor 
regional affiliation rather than bi-lateral arrangements. 

m. January 1966, Presidential State of the Union Message. 

- Emphasized primary US position that Geneva Accords repre- 
sented basis for conflict resolution, although other alternatives were not 
ruled out. 

n. January 1966, M The Fourteen Points." 

(1) First indication of US acceptance of a political role 
for NLF in negotiations, although not an independent one. 

(2) Previous position of an anti-communist Vietnam was not 

re-affirmed. 


o. February 1966, Ky-Johnson Statement, Honolulu. 

(1) Independent future NLF political role denounced. 

(2) Development emphasis shifted to rural areas in four 

regions . 

p. October 1966, Multilateral Statement at Conclusion of Manila 
Conference. 

(1) Emphasized necessity to prosecute combat operations 
in North and South. Vietnam vigorously. 

(2) Again referred to political accommodation of NLF into 
.SVN society, but does not specify in what manner this should be- accomplished. 

(3) Defined conditions for withdrawal of US forces. 





q. October 1966, Statements During Presidential Asian Tour. 

(1) Advocated regional development and cooperation for the 

future. 

(2) Suggested accommodation of NLF at the ballot box under 
peaceful conditions. No specific measures were described. 

r. January 1967, Draft NSAM. 

(1) Advocated continued military efforts towards achieving 
victory in one year if possible. 

(2) Directed review of measures to extend franchise to VC 
in next elections and even to consider NLF participation in political 
process as an organized entity. 

5. (S) Conclusions . 

a. Political Objectives. 

(1) Political objectives over the years have been consistent 
but very broad in scope and are most often expressed in general terms. 

This reflects the nature of our society and the values we hold, concern 
with unforseeable variables of the future, and respect for the pressures 

of public opinion. While the objectives thus have remained imprecise, 
the programs which support them have been undergoing constant change. 

As our involvement deepened and we realized the magnitude of the effort 
required, we found that vague expressions did not serve our purposes unless 
amplified by precise task delineation. In summary, though objectives have 
remained constant, we have been able to range widely with programs executed 
in the broader framework. This suits our needs well, and we can expect 
continued expression of political objectives in broad terms while supporting 
programs are more detailed. 

(2) The most significant departure from long-stated objectives 
has occurred recently. There have been repeated references to future 
accommodation of the NLF/VC by some form of rehabilitation or reconciliation. 
It has even been suggested (though not publicly) that they might be allowed 
to function in SVN as a political entity at some later time. It seems 

that we are searching for alternatives, as a settlement seems closer 
than in 1965 and we would be willing to consider various means to achieve 
our political objectives which we appeared to exclude in previous years. ^ 

For the near future, there will probably be a search by the USG for speci- 
fic forms of accommodation and many different concepts will be advanced 
by policy makers and observers. It is clear that the USG does not have 
an agreed-upon negotiating position nor more than a vague idea of what its 
terms for a final settlement should be. From an official standpoint, 
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the shift from a "non- communist Vietnam" to a "SVN free to choose its own 
way" implies that we would not be willing to remain there forever to 
insure the outcome. 

(3) Future USG policy for Southeast Asia may take the form 
of advocacy for regional cooperation and affiliation where US military 
guarantees are not so obvious. What form this might take is not clear, 
and USG objectives are again expressed in vague terms. Continued enuncia- 
tion in generalities can be expected, and the USG will probably continue 
to emphasize political and economic support of regional organizations in 
their various forms. 

b. Military Objectives: 

Military objectives have been very specific, permitting use of 
power in SVN to defeat the enemy in-country and diminish support from 
NVN. In recent months the objectives have been permissive of use of com- 
bat power to achieve a military victory as rapidly as possible under the 
constraints of the conflict. Particular emphasis has been on the need 
to demonstrate visibly that the outcome cannot be but one — a defeat 
of NVNA/VC forces in the south. The military objectives are geared to 
the general political objective of forcing Hanoi into a negotiating 
attitude or compelling her to diminish or cease unilaterally her external 
support . 


c. Economic Objectives: 

(1) The trend of economic objectives has been one of broad 
expression in the 50 f s to rather descriptive, detailed enunciations with 
the increase in US non-military support. As additional American personnel 
became deeply involved in economic assistance in SVN, the bureaucratic 
shortcomings of GVN materialized and the broadcast aid approach was 
attenuated in favor of specific programs aimed at critical sectors of 
the economy. Since early 1966, US economic objectives have been most 
specific: 


— Control inflation (numerous monetary and fiscal policies 
were conceived, executed and were effective.) 

~ Resolve the port problem (not yet solved but improvement 

is evident). 


— Re-open transportation networks in a logical fashion. 

— Eliminate misuse of US aid. 
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(2) The realization that economic progress should be 
emphasized in rural areas in the Revolutionary Development Plan permits 
the application of resources where they can have the greatest effect in 
the shortest time. At the same time, concurrent measures for long term 
national development are in effect. 

(3) Of late, economic objectives are again being announced 
in broader regional terms. This, plus the continuing US support of 
embryo regional organizations, reinforces the previous conclusion that US 
policy is approaching a crossroads-"~abandonment of strong bi-lateral ties 
and reliance on a restricted regional security organization in favor of 
an expanded Asian security and economic assistance system. 

d. Sociological Objectives: 

(1) While the USG has sporadically attempted to define 
neatly its sociological objectives, we have usually expressed them im- 
precisely, if at all. The objective of "eliminating the causes of dissat- 
isfaction among the population," while leaving wide latitude for execution . 
seems largely unattainable if one uses our own country as an example. 

The abstract expression of such goals reveals: 

a_ The absence of a reliable yardstick to gauge the 
extent or lack of progress towards achievement of objectives. Standards 
can be applied to military and economic operations for the purpose of 
determining degrees of accomplishment, but human values are difficult 
to quantify. 

b The peculiarities of the US organizational structure 
wherein no agency is directly responsible for sociological development 
per se . 

(2) Statements in recent months by policymakers suggest 
a change in sociological objectives although it is difficult to assess 
whether the subject is quasi-sociological or more political by category 
that is, the interest in national reconciliation of VC/NLF personnel into 
the fabric of Vietnamese society, either as individuals or as a political 
group. Irrespective of its classification, there will be much more said 
on this subject as stability in SVN improves and the prospect for an 

end to hostilities looms larger. 



1 Incl 
as 



